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AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

NEW SERIES, No. 38. JUNE, 1897. 

FRANCIS AMASA WALKER. 
Address by Hon. Carroll D. Wright.* 



When a man passes through the supreme agony of his 
existence, leaving only the clay embodiment of his soul, the 
mind, after the first shock of personal loss, turns from the 
contemplation of the individual embodiment to the life, 
character, and achievements of the real man. The tear of 
affection has been shed, and we approach the life of our 
friend with bowed head, ever the attitude of reverence and 
respect. We cannot, as personal friends, forget the mag- 
nificent presence of General Walker, nor do we wish ever 
to have the memory of his kindnesses, his cordial support, 
his active co-operation in everything that makes for the 
upbuilding of humanity, as viewed from the personal stand- 
point, effaced. No eulogy, no tribute, however glowing, can 
do justice or fully express the influence of personal rela- 
tions. Such tributes must come from the heart, which can- 
not express itself fully and satisfactorily through the medium 

* Delivered at the regular quarterly meeting of the American Statistical Association, 
held in Huntington Hall, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Friday evening, April 
16, 1897, 8 P.M. Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, Vice-President of the Association, presided. 
Many friends and acquaintances of General Walker were present by invitation. 
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of speech. Speech can recount the lives of men, their deeds, 
their professions, their worth to the public, and thus in a 
measure build a tomb to their greatness : the epitaph to 
goodness must always appear less than the truth. 

So it is not my purpose to give an extended biographical 
sketch of General Walker, nor to follow him analytically 
through the various and honorable positions he held, but to 
treat more generally of his character and life as a statistician 
and an economist, with enough mention of dates, move- 
ments, and employments to establish the proper connection 
between different periods and events and different occupa- 
tions ; not so much to tell how and when he lived and per- 
formed his great part as what he acted in the directions 
which essentially interest this Association; and I take this 
course appreciating fully all that he may have done in other 
directions, and shall refer to such things, because they help 
to constitute the theme of his life. He was student, soldier, 
publicist, educator, and in all we see the intense devotion 
of the loyal heart, the quick intellect, the broad comprehen- 
sion. Whatever he was called to do, either as a student or 
as a soldier, or as a publicist, or, greater than all, as an edu- 
cator, he did with his whole strength and with the devotion 
of his great, ardent soul. 

The poets have rung the changes on the similes of life ; 
they have likened it to a web, the warp and woof being made 
up of many shades and colors, making one beautiful piece of 
texture, — to a stream, starting from its source a tiny affair ; 
finding its way, over many obstacles, through green pas- 
tures ; dashing over rocks ; resting in quiet pools in its 
nooks and turns, and finally finding its way into the great 
unfathomable ocean of infinite life, — to a vessel embarked 
upon the sea, its course known, perhaps, but its way beset 
with difficulties ; harassed by storms ; riding through calms, 
and finally, when its usefulness has passed, finding its way 
into the eternal depths, where calm prevails always, — and 
to a battle, surging now one way and now another ; foes 
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meeting in the shock of action ; now one side victorious and 
now another, until peace reigns. 

To my mind, the life we commemorate tonight was a great 
orchestra, all its parts and instruments attuned to harmoni- 
ous results. The versatility of General Walker's character, 
the great variety of his successful duties, make this simile 
emphatically expressive. We who have watched him through 
the last quarter of a century of his life know well the full 
meaning of this. There were no discords under his magic 
leadership ; the orchestra ever rendered, obedient to his di- 
rection, the great symphony of his life. Here, with the 
allegro of the soldier, in that brisk, sprightly movement car- 
ried to the presto, he comes in his professorial experience to 
the adagio, where, with grace, and beauty, and diligent exe- 
cution, he brings out the finest traits of his character, the 
closing movement of his life being an andante, with an even, 
graceful, onward progression ; but through it all we discern 
the theme — the motif of his life. There was music in Gen- 
eral Walker's life, as we contemplate all these movements in 
it, and this music makes it to us, who knew him, — to all 
who will know him better as time goes on, — a grand sym- 
phony indeed. But, in exact terms, who was this man, and 
what did he do? Why do we come here tonight to pro- 
nounce our eulogy ? 

Francis Amasa Walker was born in Boston July 2, 1840. 
His father was Prof. Amasa Walker, a student of econom- 
ics, and once the Secretary of our Commonwealth ; a broad- 
minded, liberal man, used to affairs, and, as I knew him, 
looking far into the future in his study of social and indus- 
trial conditions. He was a scholar and a deep thinker, 
known at home and abroad. His mother was Hannah Am- 
brose, the daughter of Stephen Ambrose, a merchant of Con- 
cord, N. H., and a woman of fine literary tastes, combined 
with great strength of character. Professor Amasa's mother 
was descended from the French Huguenot colony which set- 
tled in Webster, Mass., and from her young Francis inherited 
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the courtly grace and polished manners which those who 
knew him always recognized, and from both father and 
mother that beauty and strength of character in union which, 
comes from the French and the Anglo-Saxon. At the age 
of seven Francis Amasa took up the study of Latin in a 
school for boys in Brookfield, remaining two years. He then 
spent nearly three years in the public and private schools in 
North Brookfield, and when about 12 years of age was sent 
to the Leicester Academy for a time. Completing his col- 
lege preparation at the age of 14, he spent another }'ear in 
the study of Latin and Greek under Mr. Kimball in the 
academy at Lancaster, Mass. He was matriculated at Am- 
herst College at the age of 15, and was graduated in 1860, 
being awarded two prizes for extempore speaking. At this 
time Devens & Hoar were practicing law in Worcester, and 
young Walker became a student in their office. There must 
have been much in this study attractive to the expansive 
mind of the young man, especially with his tastes and lean- 
ings and inherited tendencies ; more, he must have profited 
much by his association with the senior member of the firm, 
the late General and Judge Charles Devens, and the junior 
member, now the senior United States Senator from the 
Commonwealth, George F. Hoar. We can easily understand 
how the bent of his character was emphasized and his aspi- 
rations were stimulated by this study and such associations. 
General Devens was Walker's friend, and I am sure he had 
always the warm friendship of Senator Hoar. 

But these were stirring times, and Francis Walker was 
not a young man to resist the popular longing to join his 
fortunes with his fellows in the War of the Rebellion. With 
such patriotic father and mother, and with his own patriot- 
ism all on fire, it was easy for him to tender his services 
and his life to his government. So, August 1, 1861, a 
month after attaining his majority, he accepted a position as 
sergeant-major in the Fifteenth Massachusetts Volunteers. 
Time does not allow me to trace his military career. It 
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was honorable and brilliant in every respect. From the 
opening of this career he was on staff duty, first on the non- 
commissioned staff of his regiment, then as captain and as- 
sistant adjutant-general on the staff of Gen. D. N. Couch, 
where he soon received the rank of major, General Couch 
being promoted to the command of a division of the Army 
of the Potomac ; and then again, when the General was 
promoted to the command of a corps (the Second), Walker 
was made his assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He served under Generals Hancock, 
Warren, and Humphrey, who in turn commanded the Sec- 
ond Army Corps. He was severely wounded in the hand at 
the battle of Chancellorsville. 

Many stories are told of the brilliancy of the service of 
General Walker in the army. His staff associates speak of 
him as a man who comprehended a position at once and saw 
the strength and weakness of a line of battle or of the posi- 
tion of the enemy, and it is related of him that on one occa- 
sion, by his keenness of perception, he saved the day to our 
arms. Brave, active, patriotic, he was the ideal staff officer, 
and the eulogies which his fellow soldiers pronounce upon 
h'is service are in themselves a monument to him. He was 
confined at one time for about six weeks in Libbj T Prison. 
Being paroled, he was sent to Annapolis, and from there 
returned to his home, waiting for exchange. He returned 
to the army in January, 1865, but through ill health was un- 
able to endure campaign life. So he closed his military 
career about three months before the end of the war. He 
suffered from the effects of his imprisonment for a number 
of years, but gradually regained his strength, and was con- 
sidered a man of robust physique. At the request of Gen- 
eral Hancock he was brevetted a brigadier-general, a well- 
earned honor, and one which came to him by the man who 
best knew his merits and abilities. 

His civil career has been no less phenomenal and no less 
successful than his military career. Chronologically, his 
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civil life began as a teacher at Williston Seminary, where he 
was employed from 1865 to 1868. He was the assistant 
editor of the Springfield Republican in 1868, and the chief 
editorial writer upon that paper at that time. He was profes- 
sor of political economy and history in the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at Yale from 1873 to 1881, and President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from the autumn of 
1881 till his death. The public offices he has held more fully 
emphasize the versatility of General Walker's talents than 
any other element in his experience. His first public office 
was in the United States Treasury Department. Hon. 
David A. Wells was Special Commissioner of the Revenue in 
1868, and on his recommendation General Walker was ap- 
pointed Deputy Special Commissioner of the Revenue, re- 
porting for duty on the 15th of January, 1869. He was made 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, originally a feature of the 
revenue office, serving as its chief until he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Ninth Census in 1870 ; this latter 
position he held until he was appointed Superintendent of the 
Tenth Census, April 1, 1879. While holding the position of 
Superintendent of the Census he was made Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, concerning which I shall speak later on. In 
1876 he was made chief of the bureau of awards at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia. He was a member of the 
School Committee at New Haven from 1877 to 1880; member 
of the Board of Education of Connecticut from 1878 to 1881 ; 
United States Commissioner at the Monetary Conference at 
Paris in 1878 ; Superintendent of the Tenth Census from 
1879 to 1881; member of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation from 1882 to 1890 ; lecturer at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity from 1877 to 1879 ; lecturer at Harvard University 
in 1882, 1883, and 1896 ; chairman of the Massachusetts 
Topographical Survey Commission from 1884 to to 1890; 
member of the School Committee of Boston from 1885 to 
1888 ; member of the Art Commission of Boston from 1890 
till his decease ; member of the Park Commission of Boston 
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from 1890 to 1896 ; chairman of the Massachusetts Board 
of World's Fair Managers from 1892 to 1894; and trustee 
of the Boston Public Library in 1896. 

In addition to these public trusts — and General Walker 
considered each and every one of them a trust to be admin- 
istered with integrity and with courage — very many honors 
have been bestowed upon him. He received degrees from 
more institutions of learning than any living American. He 
was granted in course the degree of Bachelor of Arts at 
Amherst in 1860, Master of Arts in 1863, and Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1875. Yale made him Master of Arts in 1873, 
while the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was bestowed 
upon him by the University of Halle in 1894. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was bestowed upon him by Yale 
and Amherst in 1882, by Harvard University in 1883, by 
Columbia in 1887, by St. Andrews in 1888, by Dublin in 1892, 
and by Edinburgh in 1896. At the time of his death he 
was a member of a large number of scientific and literary 
societies, having been elected honorary member of the Royal 
Statistical Society of London in 1875, and of the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1878, of which Academy he had been 
Vice-President since 1890. He was President of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association from 1882 ; was made a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1883, and of the In- 
ternational Statistical Institute, which he helped to form, in 
1885, while in 1893 he was made honorary member and Presi- 
dent-adjoint. He was President of the American Economic 
Association from 1885 to 1892 ; honorary member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 1886 ; Senator 
of the Phi Beta Kappa since 1886 ; correspondent of the 
Central Statistical Commission of Belgium in 1888 ; corre- 
sponding member of the California Academy of Sciences in 
the same year. In 1889 he was made an officer of the French 
Legion of Honor; was Vice-President of the Military His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts from 1891 ; was made hon- 
orary member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
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Manchester, Eng., in 1892 ; was Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Promotion of Profit-Sharing from the 
date of its organization in 1892 ; Vice-President of the Soci- 
ety of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers from the same 
year; correspondent of the Institute of France since 1893, 
and corresponding member of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science since 1894. 

As an author General Walker took a place in the fore- 
front. He was a writer of economic and historical works. 
His training in the department of political economy and his- 
tory at Yale bore most excellent results. A study of the list 
of his works — a list itself comprehending pages — discloses 
the real mental endowment of the man, and here in this de- 
partment of his work, as in his experience as a soldier and 
as a public officer, we find that devotion to principle, that 
deep, comprehensive consideration of his subject, which con- 
stitute the keynote of his success. What he wrote he wrote 
well, and in this, as in the other departments, he has builded 
his own monument. It is inspiring to read the titles of his 
works. He began this feature of his active life at a very 
early age. While in college, from 1856 to 1860, he wrote 
numerous college papers, and during 1857 and 1858 articles 
on various economic subjects. His official reports were made 
as Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the United States 
Treasury Department, as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and as Superintendent of the Census. His chief private 
works are The Indian Question, brought out in 1874 ; The 

Wages Question, 1876 ; Money, 1878 ; Money in its Rela- 
tions to Trade and Industry, 1879 ; Political Economy, 1883 ; 
Land and its Rent, 1883 ; History of the Second Army 

Corps, 1886 ; First Lessons in Political Economy, 1889 ; 
Life of Gen. W. S. Hancock, 1894 ; The Making of the Na- 
tion, 1895 ; International Bimetallism, 1896. In addition to 
these more ambitious reports and works he has been a most 
prolific writer for the magazines, encyclopaedias, and reviews. 
It is very interesting to note that through all his works, 
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except biographical sketches and some fragmentary produc- 
tions, General Walker's knowledge of economics and history 
constitutes the theme. In all of them, whatever subject he 
was discussing, he disclosed his deep interest in the science 
which has given him his pre-eminence. Not only his intel- 
lectual honesty, but also the integrity of his statements is 
recognizable in them all. General Walker never winced, 
whether he was facing men with guns in their hands or with 
pens, or with words of bitter and sharp controversy in their 
mouths^ Always ready to maintain his position and to stand 
by his convictions, he was an honorable fighter and left his 
opponents his friends. Evidence of this courage is found in 
his controversial writings, in his scientific works, in his cour- 
ageous attack ten years ago upon the then prevailing meth- 
ods of teaching arithmetic in the Boston public schools, and 
in his official reports. 

An address could be devoted to each branch of his work 
and yet fall far short of a comprehensive analysis. His pub- 
lie addresses alone would constitute a valuable collection of 
material for the use of students, for he took as much pains in 
preparing them as in producing his more voluminous works. 
So the temptation to take up some particular line which 
appeals, perhaps, more strongly than any other to individual 
taste must be resisted and in this presence chief attention 
devoted to his work as an economist and as a statistician, 
regretfully leaving all the rest for other men and for other 
occasions. 

It is difficult to separate in the case of General Walker 
the economist from the statistician. He was each in turn, 
and both always ; yet chronologically he was an economist 
before he was a statistician. On the other hand, the founda- 
tion of his great reputation abroad was rather as a statisti- 
cian than as an economist, while in this country I think he 
was better known as an economist. It was natural that he 
should at a very early age turn his attention to economic 
considerations. In view of his familiarity with his father's 
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life, and impressed by his strong, original, and far-seeing 
mind, it would have been strange if the keen, receptive 
qualities of the younger man were not affected. The elder 
Walker, as already intimated, was an honored and trusted 
authority in the perplexing problems of political and social 
science. As a writer in the Transcript has well said, uni- 
versities vied with one another to obtain his services. His 
fame was not confined to his own country, but was as wide 
as the study of political economy ; and from the humbler- 
beginning, common to so many of America's distinguished 
men, Amasa Walker became a teacher of teachers. He 
helped to broaden, liberalize, and emancipate the economic 
philosophy of his time. In politics and sociology he was 
equally advanced and progressive. His clear, strong, think- 
ing on the science of life and the true principles of political 
economy made him almost as well known to Italian scholars 
as to English. In all these respects many of his strongest 
characteristics were strikingly reproduced in his distin- 
guished son. Starting out with this capital, as well as with 
a bent of his own, it would have been strange if Francis 
Walker had not followed in the footsteps of his father. 

There are two classes of political economists, — those be- 
longing to what is popularly known as the orthodox school, 
and those adhering to the so-called new school of political 
economy. General Walker did not belong exclusively to 
either. He upheld the theorist's views, and yet he under- 
stood the pressing influences of environment, of the constitu- 
tion of human nature, in affecting human economic condi 
tions; he did not hesitate to attack well-grounded assump- 
tions and theories, or to uphold those which had not the 
weight of the culture of the past to support them ; he was 
orthodox enough to insist that ethics could not displace 
economics ; he was just and fair enough to recognize that 
economics could not displace ethics, and his well balanced 
mind taught him that, economic conditions once established, 
the relationship of men under them became ethical. This 
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fair-mindedness, of course, subjected him to attacks from both 
schools. When his invaluable work on wages (one of the 
most positive contributions to economic and social science 
that has been published in the last half century) appeared, 
in which he made his brave and democratic attack upon the 
settled wage-fund theory of the great economists of Europe, 
he called down upon himself attacks which might have stag- 
gered a less courageous fighter, but with his human and 
humane instincts Walker kept on his course. He placed 
manhood at the centre of his economic system. He recog- 
nized not only the power but the good of the organization of 
labor, and insisted that wages were to be determined, not by 
any arbitrary rule under which wage-earners have no voice 
and no concern, and are mere physical elements of produc- 
tion, but by conditions of production, and that the receivers 
of them had some rights ; for, as he expressed it, no class is 
fit to be the trustee of the interests of any other class. He 
did not occupy the position in America that must be given to 
Emile de Laveleye of Belgium, although there is much in 
common in their writings ; he can be classed more truthfully, 
probably, with Leslie and Marshall of England. He recog- 
nized that political economy must deal with vital things; 
that it has something more to do with the world's affairs 
than to teach the accumulation of wealth. 

Mr. Mill, perhaps the most brilliant writer of the age on 
economic topics, in his HJssays on Some Unpublished Ques- 
tions, lays down the rule that " political economy is con- 
cerned with man solely as a being who desires to possess 
wealth, and who is capable of judging of the comparative 
efficacy of means to that end. It makes entire abstraction 
of every other human passion or motive, except those which 
may be regarded as perpetually antagonizing principles to 
the desire of wealth, namely, aversion to labor, and desire of 
the present enjoyment of costly indulgences. . . . Political 
economy considers mankind as occupied solely in acquiring 
and consuming wealth." 
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In commenting upon this, Prof. John K. Ingram insists 
that this statement of Mill is a vicious abstraction which 
meets us on the very threshold of political economy. 

Now listen to Professor Walker on this assertion of Mill. 
" If," he says, " Mr. Mill had merely meant that the political 
economist should begin by inquiring what such a monstrous 
race would do under the impulse of antagonizing forces of 
greed and indolence, no one could have taken exception. 
But Mr. Mill did not mean this. He meant that the polit- 
ical economist should end here ; should literally make entire 
abstraction, once for all, of every other human passion or 
motive ; and at no point in his reasoning should take account 
of any one of a score of recognizable and appreciable motives 
and feelings which enter to influence the actions of men in 
respect to wealth, love of country, love of home, love of 
friends, mutual sympathy among members of the same class, 
respect for labor and interest in the laboring class on the 
part of the community at large ; good will between landlord 
and tenant, between employer and employed ; the power of 
custom and tradition; the force of inertia, ignorance, and 
superstition." * This illustrates his position as an old-time 
theorist in political economy; but it places him on a broader 
basis than that occupied by most theorists ; it gives him a 
hold upon the heart of humanity, and yet does not destroy 
his scientific attitude. 

Another extract from his writings shows the breadth of 
the man, — shows how thoroughly and intimately he compre- 
hended the relations of the modern system of industry, of 
organized capital, to conditions, both social and economic. 
In his analysis of corporations we get a clear insight, not 
only into this comprehension of his, but also into his ability 
to use the English language so it cannot be misunderstood. 
I use his exact words : " It is because the hand into which 
these masses of capital are gathered is a dead hand that the 
deepest injury is wrought to competition. The greatest fact 

* " The Present Standing of Political Economy," Sunday Afternoon, May, 1879. 
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in regard to human effort and enterprise is the constant im- 
minence of disability and death. So great is the importance 
of the condition that it goes far to bring all men to a level in 
their actions as industrial agents. The man of immense 
wealth has no such superiority over the man of moderate 
fortune, as would be indicated by the proportion of their 
respective possessions. To these unequals is to be added 
one vast common sum which mightily reduces the ratio of 
that inequality. The railroad magnate, master of a hundred 
millions, leaning forward in his eagerness to complete some 
new combination, falls, without a sign, without a groan ; his 
work forever incomplete ; his schemes rudely broken ; and at 
once the fountain of his great fortune parts into many heads, 
and his gathered wealth flows away in numerous streams. 
No man can buy with money or obtain for love the assurance 
of one hour's persistence in his chosen work, in his dearest 
purpose. Here enters the State and creates an artificial per- 
son whose powers do not decay with years ; whose hand 
never shakes with palsy, never grows senseless and still in 
death ; whose estate is never to be distributed ; whose plans 
can be pursued through successive generations of mortal 
men." * 

His chief studies as an economist have related to wages, 
theory of distribution, money, and social economics. Adopt- 
ing the historical method, President Walker very naturally 
turned to statistics for his arguments and illustrations, and, 
while many economists may differ with him in many of his 
positions, the general student feels that he came nearer the 
truth than many of his contemporaries. He did not waste 
his efforts in quarreling over definitions; his economic 
work was something grander and broader. He undertook to 
announce principles and to draw deductions which, whether 
new or old, could be clearly backed by fact and reason. 'He 
was not worried about definitions. 

* Scribner's Magazine, I (1887): 107. 
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I am indebted to Prof. D. R. Dewey for a statement, which 
I know from my own acquaintance with General Walker to be 
true, that he was never satisfied with the exposition given in 
his larger and earlier Political Economy, and that he did 
much to clear away whatever ambiguities existed there in 
fresher and happier statements in his smaller work ; and I 
can assert further that it was his desire to recast his various 
economic productions into a complete statement of his views 
with the purpose of not only correcting some of his own con- 
clusions, but of combating the position taken by critics, who 
have not always understood General Walker's theories, espe- 
cially when his discussion of economic conditions assumed a 
state of perfect competition at every stage, which, of course, 
he recognized as clearly as any one has never yet been real- 
ized in the actual economic world. 

In his discussions on wages and distribution, while merci- 
less in destroying the popular views of simple co-operation, 
thus showing his power as a theorist who understood condi- 
tions as well, he did not hesitate to advocate, not as a solu- 
tion, not as a full remedy for labor difficulties, but as an 
alleviation of them, the principles of profit-sharing and in- 
dustrial partnership, and to this end he was, from its incep- 
tion, one of the vice-presidents of the American Society for 
the Promotion of Profit-Sharing. 

This and various other positions did not give him the 
highest reputation as a theoretic economist, although in other 
lands he stood higher in this respect than in his own country. 
His strong grasp of whatever subject he was discussing, and 
the striking and interesting way in which he presented it, 
added force to his views. At the same time, his interest in 
all good works, his attitude in educational matters, and his 
warm-hearted personality brought him strength with the 
masses, while he held his own as a theorist. He had that 
rare faculty of treating matters, both scientifically and popu- 
larly, in such a way that neither the scientists with whom he 
was associated nor the common people who admired him 
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could claim him for their own. Impregnated, it may be, 
with the hard-headed doctrines of Sumuer, which admit of 
no collateral distinctions in economic science, he could still 
see, feel, and comprehend the ever-existing struggle of hu- 
manity towards a higher standard. Yet no man was more 
rigid and unyielding in his teaching. He never allowed 
himself, optimist that he was, to proclaim any sentimental 
doctrines, 'for he knew well that their adoption would simply 
result in increasing the difficulties which he was so anxious 
to avoid, in intensifying the struggle which he was so desir- 
ous of softening. This scientific attitude enabled him to 
attack some of the modern isms, and even to destroy some 
latter-day views of life. 

There was nothing of the socialist in General Walker, as 
may be seen from various utterances in his articles on social- 
ism, his attack on the Bellamy craze, or any other of his 
writings upon the social and economic conditions of the peo- 
ple. Yet, while not a socialist, he had no fear of the advance 
of socialistic thought. He was a truer friend of the wage- 
receiver than the socialist himself, for as an economist he was 
ever wont to urge the man who worked with his hands to 
equip himself for higher employment. As an economist, 
therefore, he was one of the earliest to see the great benefit 
to be derived from manual training and trade schools, and 
industrial education in all its forms and features. He wrote 
upon these topics, and when, in 1881, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology needed a new head General Walker, 
of all men, was the one most prominent, and his selection 
meant the immediate prosperity of this grand institution. 

His knowledge of history and his familiarity with statis- 
tical science, or the scientific method of statistics, were his 
powerful allies as an economist. With this equipment 
he vitalized political economy, and thus stood, with all 
fair and due consideration of the splendid abilities of other 
economists, at the head. No one was jealous of him, even 
though attacking him. Every economist respected his atti- 
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tude, even though differing with him ; and when his finan- 
cial views brought him, in recent months, to a sharp quarrel 
on the monetary system of the country, Walker, with per- 
sistent consistency, presented his well-known and old-time 
arguments in favor of bimetallism, while the integrity of his 
character and the force lulu ess of his reasoning compelled all 
men to honor him, however antagonistic their views might 
be to his position. Quarrel with him or not, as we see fit, it 
is readily understood, to again quote Prof. Dewey, that he 
placed the cause of bimetallism on a broad foundation, taking 
cognizance of world conditions and not national interests 
alone. The attempt was made to force him, through mis- 
quotations of his statements, to one particular side of the 
political controversy ; but General Walker was not the man 
to allow others to place him. He immediately, by his writ- 
ings, defended his position, met his opponents, and came out, 
as he always did, with the respect of those who were against 
him. 

It was very natural, when the professors of political econ- 
omy and others organized the American Economic Associa- 
tion, that General Walker should be chosen as its leader. It 
was an honor due him and a choice which honored the Asso- 
ciation as well. Modest in his acceptance of the trust, he 
always urged that other men should take the lead, and yet 
he was continued as its President from 1885 to 1892. His 
counsel in guiding the course of the Association in its form- 
ative period, his addresses at the opening of each recurring 
session, and his reputation at home and abroad, did more to 
give the Association its great impetus and to establish its 
right to exist than any other single influenee. 

His works, his doctrines, his public positions growing out 
of them, contribute to make him the foremost figure among 
the political economists of America. 

As a statistician the life work of our friend comes nearer 
to us in this association than any other feature perhaps. 
For nearly a generation General Walker's name has been as- 
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sociated with the statistics of the United States Government. 
His first experience was as Deputy Commissioner of Reve- 
nue and Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department. His experience here, however, was so brief 
that he did not have the opportunity of stamping his indi- 
viduality upon the work of the office. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Ninth Census, and he entered 
upon the work of that office with all the enthusiasm of his 
nature and the consecration of his science as a political econ- 
omist. Like every other statistician in this country who has 
been called to take charge of statistical enterprises, General 
Walker came to his work untrained, yet with a vast advan- 
tage over every other man in the country who has undertaken 
like work. He was a political economist by inheritance, 
by endowment, and by painstaking equipment, and so an 
economist adopting the historical method, he had been a stu- 
dent of the statistics of other countries and of this, as far as 
they existed. 

As a census-taker he was obliged, in almost every expan- 
sive respect, to blaze the way. The censuses of the past had 
been of a fragmentary nature, those of 1850 and 1860 being 
creditable departures from the old-time Federal enumera- 
tion. It was General Walker's ambition to have the census 
of 1870 taken on a broader basis than that of any preceding 
it. The country was approaching its interesting centennial 
period. In 1876 there was to be a great exposition of the 
resources, the wealth, and the character of our people. The 
General foresaw all this, and his desire was to make the cen- 
sus of 1870 encyclopedic in its nature, comprehending all 
the great features of social and economic conditions. He 
wanted to show not only the character, the composition, the 
movement, and the growth of the people, but the character 
and composition of its industries, its transportation systems, 
its accumulation of wealth, its sociological elements, — every- 
thing, in fact, that goes to make up a great and growing 
nation. In this he had Gen. James A. Garfield, then in the 
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House, as an able coadjutor. General Garfield was Chair- 
man of the House Committee on the Ninth Census, and he 
made a deep study of the census methods of the world. 
With the aid of General Walker and the advice of Dr. Edward 
Jarvis, at that time President of this association, he projected 
a system of census-taking on a broad and comprehensive 
basis. The bill passed the House, but through the antago- 
nism of some interests which were able to secure the co- 
operation of Senator Sumner from this State, the bill was 
defeated, the result being that General Walker was obliged to 
take the census of 1870 in accordance with the law of 1850. 
Nevertheless, he made it, through the support he gained 
from legislators and the administration, by far the most scien- 
tific census which this country had yet seen, and it gave 
him at once a leading position among the statisticians of the 
world. He was hampered all through it by the clumsy 
methods of the past. His experience, however, gave him 
not only the courage but the power to insist in the Tenth 
Census, that of 1880, upon the adoption of more scientific 
methods. Coming into that census with splendid equip- 
ment, General Walker had no great difficulty in inducing 
Congress to broaden its scope. He adopted new methods of 
enumeration; he got rid of the old, bungling methods of 
collecting facts through the United States marshals, and 
secured the power to appoint an army of enumerators, prop- 
erly supervised in districts comprehending a certain number 
of enumeration districts. The census of 1870 was confined 
to the few topics authorized by the law of 1850, as already 
stated, — population, vital statistics, wealth, and industry, — 
the publications of that census being comprised in four vol- 
umes, including the compendium, in one volume. The re- 
sults of the Tenth Census, however, comprised twenty-two 
volumes and a compendium (in two parts). General Walk- 
er's ambition of 1870 to make a centennial contribution of 
facts found ample field in 1880. The enthusiasm of the 
period, perhaps, aided him greatly, but by this vast work he 
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was enabled to show to the country the leading facts relative 
to its population, its manufactures, and its agriculture, and, 
in addition, its agencies of transportation ; its valuation, 
taxation, and public indebtedness ; statistics of its immense 
systems of transportation, its newspapers, and its shipbuild- 
ing. He also presented elaborate reports upon the forest 
trees of North America, the petroleum and building-stone 
industries of the country, the technology of the precious 
metals, the mining laws and industries of the country; also 
a technical report upon the water power of the United States, 
a magnificent volume upon wages, with reports upon the 
prices of necessaries of life, trade societies, strikes and lock- 
outs, and other features. 

When it is considered that the census of 1880 was under- 
taken on such an expansive plan as that outlined, and had 
to be carried out by a temporary and an untrained force, 
under the necessity of fighting off those thirsty for position, 
the magnitude of the work involved seems simply appalling. 
But General Walker was a great organizer. His experience 
in bringing together bodies of troops, in superintending the 
movement of all the impedimenta of a great army, in col- 
lecting materials for attack and defense, in handling forces 
in the field in active conflict, his training as a scientific econ- 
omist, — all these experiences constituted him par excellence 
the one to carry out the plans of the Tenth Census. He did 
not carry the work through to completion, in one sense. 
Called to the presidency of the Institute here in Boston, he 
left the census in the middle of 1881, so far as his official 
connection with it was concerned, but until the last volume 
appeared, in 1888, General Walker exercised a supervisory 
relation to it all. All the text passed through his hands. 

While this vast work is not, of course, of uniform merit, 
on the whole it must be considered as the greatest, most 
elaborate, and most valuable contribution to the body of 
statistics furnished by any country up to its date. It has 
been criticised, attacked, and abused ; it has been lauded and 
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indorsed, but so far as I know it has never yet had a severer 
critic than General Walker himself. 

In the various analyses accompanying the innumerable 
tables he always took pains to point out the weak spots. He 
put his downright integrity into this work, as into every 
other to which he put his hand. He has been blamed for 
launching the Government upon an exhaustive census, but 
it must be understood that it was never General Walker's 
idea that a census so comprehensive should be repeated. It 
was the centennial period, as I have said, and he wanted to 
exhibit this country in all its vast, comely proportions 
through the statistical method. In this he succeeded. When 
it was done he was in hopes that the Government would 
establish a scientific census, profiting by the experience of the 
past, and giving to the world the results of work conducted 
by a trained and well-qualified force. 

We are able from records to know definitely General 
Walker's attitude as a statistician and to appreciate the 
courage which an official statistician sometimes needs to carry 
on his work. The crucial test of General Walker's whole 
character is clearly discerned in this relation. It has been 
my privilege to sit at his feet for a quarter of a century and 
to know intimately and thoroughly his work, his views, and 
his conclusions relative to the science of statistics. In 1873, 
upon assuming charge of the Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor, I wrote to General Walker, asking him to 
mark out what he considered to be the true policy for such 
an office, and I received from him, as ever, quick and satis- 
factory response. He wrote to me as follows: — 

" I have given much thought to the letter in which you do 
me the honor to ask me my views as to the work of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, but, as the result, I 
find little to say beyond expressing my hearty sympathy with 
the purposes of your office, and my wishes for its success. I 
feel the strongest confidence that the Commonwealth is pre- 
pared for j'our work, and that the work can be done to the 
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satisfaction of all citizens ; and that your office has only to 
prove itself superior alike to partisan dictation and to the 
seductions of theory in order to command the cordial support 
of the press and of the body of citizens. If any mistake is 
more likely than others to be committed in such a critical 
position, it is to undertake to recognize both parties as par- 
ties and to award so much in due turn to each. This course 
almost inevitably leads to jealousy and dissatisfaction. If 
an office is strong enough simply to consider the body of citi- 
zens, and to refuse to recognize or entertain consideration of 
parties, success is already in the main assured. Public con- 
fidence once given, the choice of agencies, the selection of 
inquiries to be propounded, are easy and plain. The coun- 
try is hungry for information ; everything of a statistical 
character, or even of a statistical appearance, is taken up 
with an eagerness that is almost pathetic ; the community 
have not yet learned to be half sceptical and critical enough 
in respect to such statements. All this is favorable to such 
laudable efforts as you are engaged in, for the difficulty of 
collecting statistics in a new country requires much indul- 
gence; and I have strong hopes that you will so distinctly 
and decisively disconnect the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from politics — from dependence on organizations, 
whether of workingmen or of employers, and from the sup- 
port of economical theories, individual views or class inter- 
ests — as to command the moral support of the whole body 
of citizens, and receive the co-operation of all men of all 
occupations and of all degrees, without reference, however, 
either to their degrees or their occupations." 

In this characteristic reply General Walker has laid down 
the enduring principles of official statistics. Whoever ad- 
heres to them will meet with success ; whoever neglects them 
commits a crime. 

In the Ninth Census General Walker had some peculiar 
experiences. Maj. Henry E. Alvord, of the Department of 
Agriculture, a lifelong friend of General Walker, who knew 
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him from the days of Williston Seminary to the day of his 
death, has communicated to me an episode in General Walk- 
er's official life which shows very clearly his attitude. In 
November, 1871, when Superintendent of the Ninth Census, 
General Walker was appointed Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in the Department of the Interior. He served in 
that capacity until the end of the year 1872, carrying on at 
the same time all the work as Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus. Major Alvord relates that this dual official experience 
occurred through the wants of the census. Although Presi- 
dent Grant was undoubtedly anxious to secure a strong and 
efficient man for the head of the Indian office to succeed the 
unfortunate administration of an army officer, a friend of the 
President, the main object in General Walker's selection was 
to enable him to continue his work as Superintendent of the 
Census. There was financial stress in the Census Office, and 
by the new appointment the Government was relieved from 
paying General Walker's salary as Superintendent. The 
Chief Clerk of the Census Office was moved up alongside of 
the new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with the Chief 
Clerk of that office on the other side. General Walker ad- 
ministered both offices. His own preference was unquestion- 
ably the census work, and he undoubtedly accepted the In- 
dian service expressly to enable him to continue the super- 
vision of the census. The Indian service was at that time 
quite foreign to his tastes and experience, and it had been 
suggested to him that as the Board of United States Indian 
Commissioners was then well organized and active his new 
duties need not be burdensome. As Major Alvord remarks, 
any one knowing Frank Walker, however, will understand 
that he was not content to remain simply a figure-head in 
connection with any work with which he was officially con- 
nected. Therefore, while keeping a steady hand upon the 
completion of the census, he took hold of the office of Indian 
Affairs with his characteristic vigor, courage, and intelligence, 
and in an astonishingly short time had the details of that 
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intricate and difficult branch of the public service completely 
within his grasp. His double duty prevented his personal 
investigation of affairs on the frontier, affairs which had been 
neglected usually by his predecessors, and unfortunately by 
many who have followed ; but he carefully selected special 
assistants to do the field work for him. Notwithstanding 
the unusual difficulties under which he labored, there has 
been no period of administration of the United States Indian 
service in which there was so distinct an advance and re- 
forms in the service so important and lasting as marked the 
single year during which General Walker was in control. 
Among other things, he soon discovered that while this 
was a branch of the Government having its business widely 
scattered, and with most delicate and responsible duties as- 
signed to untried men at remote agencies in the West, there 
was no system by which the affairs of these agencies were 
inspected and properly supervised by officers directly respon- 
sible to the central office at Washington. It was the one 
branch of public service which was perhaps most in need of 
regular and thorough inspection, and yet it had none. This 
need General Walker temporarily supplied by the appoint- 
ment of " special commissioners," who visited as inspectors 
the places of most importance and interest, and reported 
directly to him. In the one annual report of the Indian 
Office which he prepared he recommended the organization 
of a regular inspection service in connection with Indian 
affairs. Congress showed the same confidence in his recom- 
mendations on Indian matters as in connection with the cen- 
sus ; so the office of United States Indian Inspector was 
thus created, and has continued, and is regarded by all as an 
indispensable adjunct to our Indian administration. 

Major Alvord was in very close relations with General 
Walker during the time he was Indian Commissioner, acting 
as his personal representative in the field, as well as being 
often at the Washington office. He informs me that he 
remembers well the General's astonishment and indignation 
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at the revelation of practices in connection with contracts 
for Indian supplies, which had become so well established as 
to be taken for granted, and many persons visiting the office 
assumed, much to their discomfiture, that they were dealing 
with a commissioner resembling in all respects those with 
whom they had been accustomed to do business. He fur- 
ther relates that he has seen General Walker under various 
trying circumstances, but that he never saw him so much 
agitated and almost beyond control as one morning when 
entering his office he found him endeavoring to free his mind 
in a very emphatic manner, because some clothing contractor 
had, as he expressed it, dared to assume " that his (Walker's) 
price could be properly represented by a silk umbrella." It 
is needless to add that the whole tone of the Indian office 
regarding such matters underwent an entire change during 
General Walker's brief but notable administration. Short 
as his service was in this connection, he became much inter- 
ested in the Indian work, and as a result of it wrote his book 
entitled The Indian Question, which is probably the broad- 
est, most logical and most statesmanlike discussion of this 
vexed question that can be found in print. 

This instance in General Walker's experience while Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs is paralleled by another while 
Superintendent of the Tenth Census, and for the facts of the 
incident I am to relate I am indebted to Prof. Henry Gan- 
nett, the geographer of the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses, a 
gentleman who was thoroughly familiar with General Wal- 
ker's methods, was close to him in all the work of the Tenth 
Census, and had his confidence throughout. 

Upon the completion of the enumeration of the Tenth Cen- 
sus, and the publication of the figures of population, it was 
discovered that, as compared with the census of 1870, there 
had apparently been great gains in population throughout 
the Southern States, especially in certain parts of South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Arkansas. These gains were in 
many instances so enormous as to be beyond belief, and im- 
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mediately throughout the North suspicion arose that whole- 
sale frauds had been committed by the enumerators in the 
South. It was a very natural conclusion, particularly by 
those who knew nothing of the machinery by which the 
results were obtained and who saw oidy the results, and no 
suspicion had as yet attached to the work of the previous 
census. The consequence was that great pressure was 
brought to bear upon General Walker for the immediate 
arrest of the supervisors and enumerators concerned in the 
work. This pressure came not only from the masses of the 
party in power, but from politicians and officers of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government. He withstood all 
these demands for precipitate action, as he foresaw the possi- 
bility of a different explanation. Instead of following the 
unwise advice urged upon him, he promptly but quietly set 
on foot investigations, which resulted in proving that the 
enumeration of 1880 in the Southern States was practically 
correct ; but this result discredited that of the previous cen- 
sus in the same localities, and showed that the omissions 
from the census of 1870 in many sections were of a whole- 
sale character. Having possessed himself of this evidence 
he unhesitatingly published it, although he discredited his 
own work in 1870. The result was that General Walker 
stood higher than ever before, for the American people 
appreciated that sort of bravery, as they always do. What 
might have been the result had he been weak enough to 
yield to the solicitations of political partisans can scarcely be 
imagined. 

These instances show how thoroughly in earnest General 
Walker was in his statistical work. He could not be bull- 
dozed or cajoled out of the true line of duty, and the same 
devotion to principle which always actuated him as an econo- 
mist guided him in his official statistical work. No man 
knew better the weaknesses of the statistical method ; no 
man knew better when results were harmonious and to be 
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trusted; aud with his keen perceptive faculties he was 
always able to detect any fallacy underlying a statement. 

With the cessation of his duties as Superintendent of the 
Tenth Census, and his voluntary duties as general super- 
visor after his resignation, General Walker's active statis- 
tical experience came to a close, but his interest in official 
statistics never flagged. He was an honorary member of the 
Royal Statistical Society of England. He was in England 
and France at the time of the celebration of the jubilee year 
of the society. The proposition was advanced that out of 
that jubilee celebration of the Royal Statistical Society there 
be established an international statistical institute. There 
had been many attempts to create an international statistical 
body, taking the form of statistical congresses held from 
some time in the fifties, for twenty or thirty years. The 
results of these congresses were of no great importance. It 
was therefore the view of the principal statisticians of the 
world that some regular organization could be of great ser- 
vice in harmonizing international statistics for comparative 
purposes. General Walker gave his warm adherence to the 
project. The International Statistical Institute was organ- 
ized, and he was made one of its vice-presidents. In 1893, 
when the Institute met in Chicago, he was created honorary 
member and JF'rSsident-adjoint, presiding at the deliberations 
of the Institute during that session. In 1882 he was elected 
President of this American Statistical Association, and he 
served it devotedly until his death. I have been informed 
that he was present at every meeting of the Association. 
His last service in the interest of statistical science and of 
statistical progress was rendered in Washington on Thurs- 
day, December 31st, last, only a few days before his death, 
which occurred on the 5th of January. It was on the occa- 
sion of the opening meeting of a series to be held by the 
Washington members of the Association. President Walker 
was delighted at the prospect, and, at great inconvenience to 
himself, was present and made an address. This address is 
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typical of the man. It should be read by every legislator, 
State or Federal, in the country. He brought out most 
clearly and graphically how vast sums of money have been 
spent by the Federal Government in training men for the 
army and the navy, through the maintenance of the military 
and naval academies, but that not even the, interest of $ 10,000 
had ever been expended by the Government in training men 
for its great census service, a service which has cost tens of 
millions of dollars, and yet is entered upon every ten years 
with an untrained, unscientific, and unequipped corps of 
clerks and officers. This he deprecated most severely, and 
pointed out the advantages that would accrue if the Govern- 
ment would establish a permanent census office, and devote 
itself to the assiduous collection, analysis, and publication of 
statistical information ; that the expenditure of such vast 
sums in the publication of statistical matter was not war- 
ranted unless great pains was taken to secure accurate data 
to begin with. 

This was the last public utterance of General Walker, and 
those who heard him were impressed, not only with the 
dignity, the character, and the force of his address, but, alas ! 
with the fact that he was overworked, and that soon we 
might expect — we did not anticipate how soon — his work 
to overcome him. 

It may be that we shall conclude that the most monu- 
mental work undertaken by President Walker was the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. I have spoken of his equipment for that posi- 
tion. His experience at Williston and at Yale confirmed 
him in his estimate of a sound, practical education. Never 
ignoring the classics, always broad enough to appreciate and 
foster all that belongs to a college of the liberal arts, he, 
nevertheless, understood more thoroughly than most educa- 
tors fifteen years ago the real necessity of the most complete 
scientific education. He therefore entered upon his duties 
in the Institute with more than the ardor of an educator, for 
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he had bat little to do with teaching as such. His breadth 
of mind enabled him to understand the needs of the Insti- 
tute, and his great administrative abilities made him familiar 
at all times with all the features of the various curricula. 
His innovations were of the very greatest help to the young 
man seeking to equip himself for his life contests. He never 
believed in giving diplomas to men who had simply stayed 
the required time in the institution over which he presided ; 
but when a young man was not competent to take the full 
course, or through ill-health or other adverse conditions was 
obliged to drop out of some of the departments, he gave him 
every opportunity to secure a special certificate in some one 
branch. By this means he has sent out into the world men 
often without a diploma to be sure, but thoroughly compe- 
tent to take charge of work entrusted to them. We all 
know many of these young men, — we know their success ; 
we know their loyalty to President Walker. He was their 
friend always, and at all times ready to aid with his advice 
and assist materially with his recommendations. While carry- 
ing the student roll of the Institute from 302 to 1198 during 
his incumbency of the presidency, he raised the standard of 
the school in like proportion. The graduates of the Institute 
are found everywhere, and, so far as my own knowledge is 
concerned, always with the same result as to their standing 
and. their efficiency. 

It must be admitted that as an educator in the very highest 
sense President Walker had no superior, and with that rare 
faculty of acquiring a personal relationship to each student 
his influence has never been surpassed, except it may be in 
the case of Mark Hopkins. 

How can I sum up the life of General Walker? His 
works, his service as a public officer, his devoted life as an 
educator, his brilliant career as a soldier, — all these appeal to 
one; and yet they in themselves, taken all together, making, 
as they do, a magnificent monument to his memory, planned, 
erected, completed by himself, do not fully answer the ques- 
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tion. One must have known him personally, have known 
his devoted adherence to principle, have realized and felt his 
courageous action at all times in order to completely appreci- 
ate and understand him. How many knew him ! How many 
miss him ! The Loyal Legion knew him, — knew him as a 
brave soldier, a man of capacity in the field, a man of re- 
sources in planning, and a man of courage in carrying out 
his plans ; a man who won the commendation, the admiration, 
the affection of his comrades in arms, whether of low or of 
high rank. The institutions of learning with which he was 
connected knew him; students knew him as a man who 
loved them, who believed in their sports, who entered into 
their ambitions and aspirations, who guided them with his 
advice. He once wrote to a young man that he never wished 
to shut the door on anyone who was seeking an education, 
and was always willing to give another trial to a young man 
who had failed. You and I know that as an educator he won 
their affection. They felt at liberty to approach him person- 
ally, to call upon him, to visit him. I know how the men 
who came from under his guidance here in the Institute 
stand in the world, how their services are sought, how their 
pre-eminent attainments secure for them at once a living 
position. 

The economists and statisticians of the country will miss 
him ; they knew him, knew his worth, knew his integrity in 
all that interests them, knew the value of his advice. The 
philanthropic and benevolent institutions of this State and 
city knew him and will miss him, for he was ever ready to 
give his thought, his sympathy, and his presence to all good 
enterprises, and his kindly sympathy with those who had 
fallen along the track of life was warm and devoted. 

We say his work is done ; we say that he fell as a soldier in 
action, as he did, with his armor on ; with an immense work 
before him, and ordinarily with a prospect of twenty years 
of active service to his credit. But his work is not done. 
The greatest loss through his death is to the public. His 
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mind and thought at the time were full of an undertaking of 
which every student of political and statistical and social 
science stands in need. He honored me with a syllabus of 
this work, which related to the economic conditions of the 
United States. His desire was to take up these conditions 
from the settlement of the country to the present time. No 
comprehensive work of this character is in existence, and 
General Walker, of all men, was the one to carry it to com- 
pletion and success. He was to deliver a course of lectures 
in the Lowell Institute based on this work, and his hope was 
that ultimately it would grow into a book which should give 
clearly the facts relating to the social and economic condi- 
tion of the people of our country. How well President 
Walker could have done this ! What a great service he 
could have rendered to all the people by this undertaking ! 
No, General Walkers work was not finished. Those of us 
who stood shoulder to shoulder with comrades in action 
when they passed behind the curtain of the unknown can 
realize the full force of his exclamation that he wished to die 
in the midst of the conflict. This was the way he died, and 
we who mourn him mourn him as comrades in arms. He 
has built a many-sided monument, whose faces reveal the 
story of his greatness. He has endeared himself by his per- 
sonal attributes to a wide circle of friends, who will join in 
writing his epitaph. Let the public for which he toiled and 
in whose service he died erect the tomb, but let his friends, 
out of loving hearts, write his epitaph. But is Walker 
dead ? His work will and must live on, as must the work of 
every good and great man. It cannot perish. His influ- 
ence over the youth of this country, over the great body of 
his students, is immortal, and whether we erect tombs or 
write epitaphs, he needs nothing to establish his place in the 
hearts of a grateful people. We may not call him the great- 
est man that ever lived ; we may not call him the greatest 
man of our own day ; but he certainly deserves a place in the 
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very front ranks of the great men who have served well and 
faithfully their kind. 

No, he is not dead, for no man who was ever fit to live is 
dead. Disenthralled of flesh, risen to the unobstructed 
spheres where passion never comes, he begins his illimitable 
work. His life is now grafted upon the Infinite and will be 
fruitful as no earthly life can be. Let us think of him as 
the soldier who has fought well for his country wherever his 
services have been needed. Let us count him with the great 
host who have given to coming generations, not simply an 
imperishable story, but, whether by civil or by martial deeds, 
an imperishable Government. 



